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of, just as strongly does the context of the present statement compel us to refer 
this record of "a famine lasting many years" to an epoch historically defined. Now 
since famines succeeding one another on account of a deficiency of water in the 
overflowing of the Nile are of the very greatest rarity, and history knows and 
mentions only one example, namely, the seven years' famine under the Pharaoh 
of Joseph ; — since Baba (or, if any one prefers to say, the Babas, for the most part 
the contemporaries of the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties) lived and worked 
under the king Ra-Sekenen Taa III. in the ancient city of El-Kab about the same 
time in which Joseph exercised his office under one of the Hyksos kings ;— there 
remains for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: that the " many years 
of famine " in the days of Baba must exactly correspond to the seven years of famine 
under Joseph's Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd Kings. We leave it to the 
judgment of the reader to form his own opinion as to the probability of this most 
obvious agreement between two different records of the same extraordinary occur- 
rence. At all events, in this comparison, no one will be able to accuse us of exag- 
geration or searching after far-fetched arguments. The simple words of the bib- 
lical account, and the inscription in the tomb of Baba, are too clear and convin- 
cing to leave any room for the charge of a possible misunderstanding. — From 
BrugscWs Egypt under the Pharaohs. 



The Hittite Empire. — The Bible is not a mere compendium of history. It 
is the revelation of a purpose of mercy. In all its unfoldings we have sketches of 
peoples and things, so far as they concern the great purpose of the book. It often 
refers to a great people called the Hittites. Prom the time of Abraham to the 
Captivity the Hittites move on parallel lines with the chosen people. 

We see them carrying out with formal courtesy a shrewd bargain with the 
father of the faithful. We see their serried line of chariots opposing Joshua on 
his entrance into the promised land, and in the decisive battle by Lake Merom. 
We see their soldiers of fortune leading the hosts of David and Solomon, and 
their women in the harems of the same powerful monarchs ; and finally we see 
the Syrian army flying in panic from the siege of Samaria for fear of the " kings 
of the Hittites." 

Now, although the Bible is not a mere compendium of history, its veracity is 
deeply involved in the historic accuracy of its statements ; but the Hittites had no 
place in classic history, and therefore it was supposed by some that the Bible ref- 
erences to them could not be true. 

There was a strong presumption that an important people could scarcely have 
dropped completely out of history, but the strong presumption did not warrant the 
unscientific conclusion that the Bible narrative was untrue. It was just possible 
that classic history might be defective regarding a people of whom sacrad history 
had much to say. 

On this subject we have reached solid ground. We can now confidently ap- 
peal from assertion to certainty. In recent years Egypt and Assyria have been 
yielding up their secrets to modern research. The veil has begun to lift from off 
dark continents of history. As soon as the key was found to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the cuneiforms of Assyria, a mighty Hittite people began to emerge. 
They appeared chiefly as a nation of warriors in constant conflict with the great 
monarchies on their borders, but in almost every detail they corresponded to the 
Hittites of the Bible. Instead of at once admitting that the Bible references to the 
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Hittites might be true after all, writers in Germany and England declared the 
story of the peaceful transaction at Hebron inconsistent with the warlike charac- 
ter of the Hittites, and pronounced the story of the panic at Samaria as '• not con- 
taining a single mark of acquaintance with the contemporaneous history." These 
views were eagerly clutched at, and have been reproduced in many forms. They 
may now be seen in survival, in an article by the Eev. T. K. Cheyne, in the cur- 
rent edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica." 

The arguments against the historic accuracy of the Bible, based on its refer- 
ences to the Hittites, are never likely to appear again in English literature. The 
increasing light from Egypt and Assyria reveals to us, in broad outline and inci- 
dental detail, a series of facts, with reference to the Hittites, in perfect harmony 
with the narratives of the Bible.— From Preface of Sayce's Umpire of the Hittites. 



Summer-School Studies. — This subject is less untimely, just now than some 
readers of this article may at first suppose. Preparations for next summer's work 
in various quarters have already been entered upon, while those who propose 
to become pupils are already making their arrangements to that effect. Prof. 
Harper, for example, has even now a number of names on his list of persons who 
wish to enjoy the opportunities heretofore provided at Morgan Park and elsewhere. 
Much the same is probably true in other cases. Besides this, the question is 
just now before those interested in biblical study whether summer work of this 
kind is to be encouraged, and especially whether the means asked for to supply it 
with a more or less permanent financial basis ought to succeed. Then, further, 
the summer- school is a marked educational feature of the years now passing. 
What shall one say of it '? What may it imply or foreshadow ? 

Taking a special form of the general question, the point has recently been 
made, and properly enough, what need there can be for Hebrew summer- schools, 
for example, so long as in every theological seminary in the land provision, until 
recently supposed to be adequate, is made for instruction in this language ? The 
answer is that the provision so made is not adequate, and in the very nature of the 
case cannot be adequate. One fact alone sufficiently settles this point ; the fact 
that save in rare instances the Hebrew taught in seminaries has never taken a 
sufficient hold of either the scholarly interest or the practical appreciation of stu- 
dents to make it, especially after a few years of ministerial life have passed, of 
any real value to them at all. In fact, until the recent revival of zeal for this par- 
ticular line of study, Hebrew had come to be voted almost a useless part of the 
theological curriculum, while along with this went an ominous decline of interest 
in Old Testament study itself. Meantime, that work in "higher biblical criti- 
cism " which has attracted so much attention was coming to the front, and the 
likelihood seemed to be that in the cooling of all zeal in this line of study on the 
part of ministers and ministerial students the "critics" would have the field 
pretty much to themselves. 

This state of things was in some sort unavoidable, under existing conditions. 
The theological student could give to the study of Hebrew and of Old Testament 
interpretation only a certain measure of time. He was occupied, as he is still, with 
a variety of other studies, any one of which might be supposed sufficient for an 
ordinary mind to grapple with. His mastery of the language was imperfect, made 
so by the fact that the close drill necessary to the acquisition of any language 
was in the circumstances impossible ; while with his study of Hebrew must be 



